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“ AMONG CA NNIBALS .” 1 

I N the year 1880, Mr. Carl Lumholtz—as he explains in 
the preface to the work the title of which is given 
below—-undertook an expedition to Australia, partly at the 
expense of the University of Christiania, with the object 
of making collections for the zoological and zootomical 
museums of the University, and of instituting researches 
into the customs and anthropology of the Australian 
aborigines. His travels occupied fouryears, and the first 
part of that time he spent in the south-eastern colonies, 
South Australia, Victoria, and New South Wales. From 
November 1880 to August 1881 he was in Central Queens¬ 
land, and at the latter date he began his first journey of 
discovery, in the course of which he penetrated about 800 
miles in Western Queensland—the results, he says, in no 
wise corresponding to the hardships he had to endure. 
He then went to Northern Queensland, where he spent 
fourteen months in constant travel and study, his head¬ 
quarters from August 1882 to July 1883 being in the valley 
of what he describes as “the short but comparatively 
broad and deep Herbert River,” which flows into the 
Pacific at about 18° S. lat. From his base on this river 
he made expeditions in various directions, extending in 
some instances to nearly 100 miles, and he repeatedly 
came in contact with savages who had never before been 
visited by a white man. 


It is to the period spent by him in the camps of the 
northern aborigines that Mr. Lumholtz chiefly devotes 
attention in the present volume, and it would hardly be 
possible to praise too highly the manner in which he has 
recorded his experiences. In every part of his narrative 
he displays a remarkable power of keen and accurate 
observation, and he presents his facts in a style at once 
so fresh and so simple that from beginning to end the 
reader’s interest is maintained. Hitherto students of 
anthropology in Australia have derived their materials 
mainly from the southern part of the continent. Mr. 
Lumholtz may almost be said, therefore, to have broken 
new ground, and it is ground which it was well worth 
while to break, for the northern aborigines—from an 
anthropological point of view—are even more interesting 
than the southern tribes. They are decidedly at an 
earlier stage of development, and many of them have been 
only slightly and indirectly influenced by the ideas of 
European settlers. 

If there are any survivors of the school of Rousseau, 
who attributed so many fine qualities to “ the noble 
savage,” it would be wholesome for them to study what 
Mr. Lumholtz has to tell about the savages of Northern 
Queensland. A more unlovely picture than his descrip¬ 
tion of these poor people it would hardly be possible to 
imagine. He went to Australia full of sympathy with the 
natives; when he left it, he found that his interest in 



Fig. 1.—Brow-band from Central Queensland size). 


them was as deep as ever, but that his sympathy had 
nearly vanished. That they are cannibals is beyond 
doubt. Luckily, they do not take to white flesh ; it has 
too salt a flavour for their taste. But native flesh, when 
they can get it, provides them with the meal they like 
best, and they are quite willing to talk freely about the 
parts which they' consider the most delicious morsels. 
They are not only treacherous, but seem to have not the 
faintest idea that treachery is anything to be ashamed of. 
If anyone is kind to them, they at once mistake his 
motive ; they fancy that his generosity springs from fear, 
and if this notion gets into their minds, it is time for their 
benefactor to look about him, for they will not scruple to 
kill him in order to obtain possession of his goods. Mr. 
Lumholtz found that, when accompanied by a party of 
natives, it was unsafe for him to walk in front ; he had 
always to bring up the rear, and to keep every one well 
in view. At night, before going to sleep in his tent, he 
had to fire his gun as a reminder that he had the means 
of defending himself. For this weapon they' had the 
most profound respect; also for his revolver, “ the baby 
of the gun.” The supreme ambition of the native is to 
have as many wives as possible, their number being re¬ 
garded as a test of his wealth and importance. And he 
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takes good care that they shall not earn his approval too- 
easily. All the hard, disagreeable work has to be done 
by women, and when they excite the displeasure of their 
lords they may think themselves well off if they are not 
severely beaten. 

In every way these savages are creatures of impulse. It 
is difficult for them to fix their attention on anything, and 
they can look ahead only a very short way. Fortunately 
for themselves, they have no intoxicating stimulants, but 
tobacco gives them intense delight, and it rvas chiefly by 
promising to reward them with small quantities of it that 
Mr. Lumholtz was able to secure their services. When 
they have a chance, they gorge themselves with food ; 
and on a hot day they plunge like dogs into water the}' 
may happen to pass. At the approach of night they be¬ 
come timid, trembling at every sound they hear in the 
bush ; but with sunrise all their fears are dispelled, and 
after they have become thoroughly awake—a rather slow 
process—they are ready for any pleasure that may come 
in their way. It is a happy moment for them when they 
discover a tree in which there is honey. This they eat 
with rapture ; and Mr. Lumholtz says he has known cases 
in which they have lived upon it for three days in succes¬ 
sion. If a savage finds such a tree, and is not able at 
once to take possession of its treasure, he marks the tree, 
and the mark will be respected by members of his own 
family or clan. There is, however, no conception cor¬ 
responding to the idea of property, so far as anything 
claimed by strangers is concerned. 
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As the people live in small groups, they have, of course, 
the germs of social life ; but more than this they can 


scarcely be said to possess. But they have aptitudes 
which have been naturally developed in the circumstances 



Fig. 2 .—Wallaby Hunt. 


in which they spend their lives. ! They display extra¬ 
ordinary cleverness in climbing trees, and their sense of 



Fig. 3. —Peculiar position of natives resting. 

smell is so keen that it is invaluable to them when they 
are tracking wild animals. In various kinds of handiwork 


they have considerable skill. Fig. 1 represents a brow- 
band of native workmanship (5 size). This specimen 
however, comes from Central Queensland. The Austra¬ 
lians are generally supposed to throw the spear well, but 
Mr. Lumholtz never discovered any remarkable ability of 
this sort among the blacks of Herbert River. Fig. 2, 
represents a wallaby hunt, which he had an opportunity 
of seeing. He says :— 

“ Soon those who had remained behind spread them¬ 
selves out, set fire to the grass simultaneously at different 
points, and then quickly joined the rest, The dry grass 
rapidly blazed up, tongues of fire licked the air, dense 



Carralinga | j 

come here to-morrow j 

and take Nowwanjung. 

Fig. 4. —Message stick, with interpretation of inscription. 


clouds of smoke rose, and the whole landscape was soon 
enveloped as in a fog. I fastened up my horse and went 
into this semi-darkness, watching the blacks, who ran 
about like shadows, casting their spears after the animals 
that fled from the flames. But though many spears 
whizzed through the air, and though a large field was 
burned, not a single wallaby was slain.” 

Mr. Lumholtz often noticed natives resting in a most 
peculiar position, represented in Fig. 3. “ They stood 

on one foot, and placed the sole of the other on the inside 
of the thigh, a little above the knee. The whole person 
was easily supported by a spear.” This custom is said to 
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prevail among the inhabitants of the Soudan and the 
White Nile district. 

A kind of sign language is occasionally used by the 
Australians. It consists of figures scratched on “ a 
message stick ” made of wood, about four to seven inches 
long, and one inch wide. Fig. 4 represents one of these 
sticks. It conveys a message from a black woman named 
Nowwanjung to her husband Carralinga, of the Woongo 
tribe. “ Other message sticks,” says Mr. Lumholtz, “are 


engraved with straight or circular lines in regular patterns 
as in embroidery ; this has caused an entirely different 
view of their significance, which supposes them to be 
merely cards to identify the messenger. This view may 
be correct, but it is not corroborated by my experience on 
Herbert River.” 

Mr. Lumholtz secured a valuable collection of zoological 
specimens, and some of the best passages in his book are 
those relating to this part of his work. Fig. 5 represents 



a young cassowary, which the natives one day brought 
to him, with two eggs. He at once asked the natives to 
guide him to the nest, near which, in a bed of loose 
leaves, he placed the young bird, hoping to attract the old 
one. After the lapse of about ten minutes they suddenly 
heard the voice of the cassowary. This usually sounds 
like thunder, “ but now, when calling its young, it re¬ 
minded us of the lowing of a cow to its calf” Soon the 
beautiful blue and red neck of the bird became visible 


among the trees. The creature “ stopped and scanned 
its surroundings carefully in the dense scrub, but a charge 
of No. 3 shot, fired from a distance of fifteen paces, laid 
it low.” Six natives carried home the prize, which proved 
to be an unusually fine specimen of a male. 

We cordially recommend this book to all who take an 
interest in anthropology and zoology, or in incidents 
of travel through unfamtlar scenes. They will find in it 
much that cannot fail to give them genuine pleasure. 


BRITISH EARTHQUAKES. 

TT is somewhat remarkable that the ordinary notion 
that Great Britain has a special immunity from serious 
earthquake phenomena, still very generally obtains credit. 
An explanation of this popular fallacy may perhaps be 
found in the simple fact that, on the average, few people 
living at any' one time chance to have experienced any 
considerable shock ; whilst in the case of those few—we 
except the many who were affected by the disastrous Essex 
earthquake five years ago—who have felt the sensation, 
as a momentary mental impression it has been soon for¬ 


gotten. It should, however, by this time be more gener¬ 
ally known and accepted that no part of the habitable 
globe is entirely exempt from seismic action, and that 
earth-tremors of considerable amplitude and intensity are 
by no means necessarily connected with volcanic disturb¬ 
ances, as was formerly supposed. When it is duly 
recognized that, at the lowest computation, 600 dis¬ 
connected shocks are known to have taken place in 
this country during the present era, the popular belief 
respecting “ our tight little island ” may well be entirely 
shaken. This number includes many earthquakes of con¬ 
siderable magnitude, and the additional seismological 
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